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latter part of the fifteenth century, but they met with little response by the universi-
ties until after 1500. Then, as the religious reformers adopted the new learning, it
gradually was accepted by the universities under the leadership of a reform group at
Erfurt and Tubingen and especially at Wittenberg and Nuremberg under the impetus of
Melanchthon. However, the Reformation wars, dogmatic religion, and oppressive state
control virtually turned the German universities into centers of theological-minded-
ness. Lutheran rulers molded their universities to serve Lutheran purposes, and
Catholic rulers did likewise for Catholic purposes. The universities at Wittenberg.
Leipzig, Frankfurt, Tubingen, and Rostock became Lutheran, while new Lutheran
universities were founded at Marburg, Jena, Strasbourg, and Konigsberg. Although the
union of theology with humanism had preserved some of the vitality of the humanistic
interests, most German universities had sunk to a low level under the weight of
theological interests by the end of the seventeenth century. The revival during the
eighteenth-century Enlightenment was to see the German universities emerge into the
first rank in the world, a position they maintained until the Hitler regime of the
twentieth century.
Calvin's theocratic theory, according to which the state was essentially an arm of
the church, stimulated the growth of civil control of education in Calvinist countries
even more than in Lutheran lands. In Geneva, the state set up religious schools and
enforced attendance for the benefit of the church. In the Netherlands, when the Dutch
Reformed Church came into power, it proceeded to adapt the town schools already in
existence to its religious purposes. The Synod of the Hague in 1586 provided for the
establishment of schools in the cities, and the Synod of Dort in 1618 provided for the
establishment of schools to give free instruction to poor children in all villages under
the control of civil magistrates. In Scotland where King James I had decreed in the
fifteenth century that public schools should be maintained as one means of reforming
the clergy and promoting literacy, the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church,
following John Knox's proposals in the First Book of Discipline, recommended to the
Scottish Parliament as early as 1560 that primary schools should be set up in every
parish and secondary schools in every major town. After the Presbyterian Church was
made the state church in 1592, Parliament passed laws in 1616, 1633, and 1646
providing for schools in every parish.
Like Luther, Calvin strongly advocated vernacular schools in which children
could be taught his catechism, the three R's in the vernacular, and the singing of
hymns. The Huguenots carried this type of school into France, and the German
Reformed Church (teaching in German, of course) attempted to do the same in the
territories of western Germany. In the Netherlands the Dutch Reformed Church set up
what may have been the best vernacular schools of any country in Europe. Here again,
stimulated by the practical needs of the commercial cities of the Netherlands, the
Dutch schools taught the three R's and religion for boys and girls. This system
doubtless had an influence upon the Puritans of England and America, as well as on
the Dutch settlers in America.
There was a long tradition of devotion to classical studies in the Low Countries.
One example of this tendency is furnished by the clerical and lay society known as the
Brethren of the Common Life, founded in the Low Countries in the fourteenth
century by Gerhard Groot, The members of this society spent much of their time
earning their livelihood by copying manuscripts. Gradually they began to give instruc-